THE WILD WESTERN WAY* 

By Octave Thanet 

The Laurens mansion stands far back of the wide and 
elm-shaded New England street, and the carefully kept— 
or carefully wild—acres about it make a park in the village. 
Opposite is the little, white inn buzzing with gay life all 
summer; white and still as the snow on the hills, all winter. 
The people at the inn are vastly interested in the mansion. 
When they pass the great yellow pile, with its dazzling 
hedge of geraniums and clematis hiding the stone founda¬ 
tions, and its lofty white Corinthian portico, they seldom 
fail to throw a lingering glance; and often, were one at 
their elbows, one might catch an echo of the gossip, recur¬ 
ring as regularly as flies with the warm weather. 

“And one poor, afflicted woman owns all this beautiful 
place ?” 

“Yes, and ever so much more. She’s rich, rich!” 

“But she can’t marry; isn’t that in her father’s will?” 

“Not until she is forty-one. You see her mother was 
mortally afraid of adventurers marrying her for her money; 
her father wasn’t so afraid and, somehow, they compromised 
on that age; I suppose they thought if she could be kept 
from such people until then she would be safe.” 

“Poor thing! Does she never go out? She’s deformed, 
isn’t she?” 

“No, not exactly; she’s a kind of a dwarf, can’t walk 
at all; but I have seen her driving about, and she looks 
like anybody else in a carriage—she’s pretty, too!” 

“Is her mind all right?” 

“Oh, perfectly, and she’s a fine musician on the violin. 
When her parents were alive they used to have all sorts of 
musicians come up and give concerts—just for her to hear.” 

♦Published in The Northwestern Miller 1900. 
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“Did she ever want to marry?” 

“I think she did, once; there was a kind of a story, but 
there are always stories.” 

This is the story. It happened only last year. One 
afternoon in late August, Miss Laurens’ kindred, all her 
living kindred in the world, be it said, except one cousin in 
Nebraska, were to be seen sitting on the piazza in com¬ 
fortable rocking-chairs which they did not rock. There 
were the two Laurens cousins, John’s daughters—Grace, 
who had married the bishop, and Isabel, who had not mar¬ 
ried at thirty but was a pillar of the clubs; there was 
Honor (Captain Ridgely’s widow), and there was the other 
Laurens cousin, Hester, who had won the golf cup and 
was of renown as a whip; she was only twenty, but she 
could drive a four-in-hand. The four women had just met. 
Honor Ridgely had been in the house on a visit; but the 
others had come to the village from Berkshire and the sea, 
assembling, for reason of weight, not at the mansion but at 
the inn. The bishop, who had come with his wife, was still 
at the inn. It was in response to letters from Mrs. Ridgely 
that they had come. All their faces wore an indefinable 
expression of controlled agitation. Isabel spoke first, fold¬ 
ing her arms and shuddering. “It is simply horrible, un¬ 
believable!” she breathed. 

“She must have been hypnotized,” Grace murmured. 
She was short and of a fair plumpness, and her voice was 
soft. 

“She’s crazy!” said Hester. 

“No,” said Honor, the eldest, “she is only in love; in 
love for the first time!” Honor was not rich, like the other 
cousins; she was only “nice looking,” instead of pretty 
like Hester or “sweet” like Grace or distinguished like 
Isabel; yet no one in the family was more considered than 
she; a position that she probably owed to a combination 
of kindliness and sense. “Poor Gwen!” she added. 

“She used to be so fond of you. Honor,” said Grace, 
“you’ve been with her ever since her mother died; can’t 
you do anything?” 

“Do you suppose I haven’t tried—before I wrote, you 
all ? I couldn’t believe my own eyes ! It began when I was 
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away with my aunt; she was so ill, you know, and Gwen 
made me go—it was only a week; but when I came back 
she was taking singing lessons of this man and telling how 
he had sung in grand opera, but his health failed. I could 
see she was fascinated by him; but he was careful, and so 
was she. I must be stupid, for it was not until a couple 
of weeks ago that I realized. After that he threw off the 
mask. He orders the servants and gives himself all the 
airs of the master already—and she likes it! Why, one 
of the grooms ventured to refuse to give him a horse one 
day and Gwen discharged the poor fellow; she would not 
listen to me. And she has a new French maid recommend¬ 
ed by him; and poor, decent Aunt Mehitable, who has taken 
care of her and ruled her and loved her in her grim, New 
England fashion, has been so snubbed that she has gone 
off heart-broken as well as angry, to make a visit. ‘I never 
did such a thing in my life,* she told me, ‘me visiting, as if 
she could git along without me! I’ve a mind to say I won’t 
go!* I persuaded her, however; for I feared that he or 
Gwen would say something that would cut the faithful, old, 
peevish soul to the quick, if she did stay. As for Dan¬ 
bury, they’ve a plan to pension him off, too; and he had 
the cook sent away outright—” 

“And what were you doing?” cried Isabel, “when this 
upstart went on so?*’ 

“I made a final appeal, and I wrote to you all to come 
suddenly without notice. I wrote to Dorothy Wrenn, too—” 
“Who’s she?” said Hester. 

“She’s Gwendolen’s and my cousin on her mother’s side. 
Gwen has never seen her, she lives out in Nebraska; she’s 
had a struggle; her husband died, he was a miller—flour 
mill; and she took the mill and ran it. Gwen lent her 
money; it seems his affairs were in just the shape where, if 
he had lived and been able to get money, he stood to make 
something, but he died and they were likely to lose it all, 
when Gwen came to the rescue—” 

“I pity her if Gwen marries Maurice Buckingham,” 
said Isabel; “he won’t be a nice creditor.” 

“She has paid it all back, I think. But Gwen took a lot 
of interest in her and her children, and used to send them 
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things; and the Nebraska woman sent her some hams that 
she pickled herself, and sacks of every kind of flour she 
makes—you needn’t laugh, they’re amazing good; and all 
the children’s pictures by the country photographer. Oh, 
they are great chums. I wrote her, and she’s coming; I 
am expecting her by the six fifty-eight; Parker’s going for 
her. I don’t suppose she or any one can move Gwen, but 
it’s our last chance. She is forty-one tomorrow, and I 
believe she means to marry him then; for I overheard him 
say to her, ‘Oh, never mind! after tomorrow they will be 
quiet enough!’ And when I told Gwen you were all coming 
to the inn, because you wanted to see her and speak to her, 
she said, ‘I won’t pretend to be ignorant of why you have 
arranged this surprise party for me. Honor; I will see you 
and listen to you. I only ask that you will not go to the 
inn. I may not have my kindred under my roof again for a 
long time; let me have them now, whatever you wish to 
say.’ And Danbury told me, today, just now, that Buck¬ 
ingham had ordered the surrey and Parker for tomorrow 
morning at—half past five. He wouldn’t order the surrey, 
just for himself; she is going with him!” 

“Why?” asked Isabel, “not —that would be too dis¬ 
graceful. You can’t mean—” 

“I mean that they will be married, tomorrow morning, 
before breakfast; then, he can defy us. Oh, he will not 
wait!” 

“We must stop her,” cried Isabel. 

“How?” said Honor. “She is forty-one, tomorrow.” 

“Can’t we send her to a lunatic asylum or a sanitarium?” 
ventured Hester, “an awfully nice one with private baths 
and her own horses ?” 

Honor sighed, but a little spot kindled on her placid 
cheek, only to fade at a look at Grace’s gentle, worried face. 

“Arthur doesn’t think we ought to try violent measures,” 
said Arthur’s wife. Arthur was the bishop. “He says 
Buckingham is so shrewd he would get out a writ of habeas 
corpus and make an awful scandal. Arthur saw him, him¬ 
self, this morning. He was outwardly polite, but he had a 
nasty, little, sneering way about him and called her Gwen¬ 
dolen—doesn’t that stamp him! Arthur told him the mar- 
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riage would alienate the whole family; and he only shrugged 
his shoulders, and said he hoped to make her so happy she 
would bear it. Arthur asked him his prospects; he said he 
had himself and his talent to offer, and he hinted in the 
nastiest way that the circumstances were so exceptional— 
those were his very words—that so much should not be 
required; don't you call that atrocious?” 

“He is a sickening, cruel cad,” cried Isabel, “and he 
thinks he has the game in his own hands and can defy us!” 

“Nobody knows anything about his blooming past, I 
suppose,” murmured Hester, dreamily, to her polished shoes. 

“Hester,” said Grace with dignity, “that is not a remark 
for a young girl to make.” 

“Bless you, I haven't been brought up in a dove-cote, 
like poor Cousin Gwen,” returned Hester serenely; “I'll 
engage the young cavalier has a lively past. Can't we hire 
a private detective and find a wife or two in the back¬ 
ground—” 

“Before tomorrow morning?” said Isabel with irony. 

“And you won't let me kidnap Cousin Gwen for her own 
good?” 

“And be arrested by Buckingham and have the scandal 
out in all the yellow journals, with an awful picture on the 
front page? You'd like that, wouldn't you?” 

“I know he is a loathsome cad,” said Hester, “if only— 
I don't suppose you'd let me be friendly with him and take 
him out with the four-in-harid and josh him into driving—” 

“Certainly not,” said Isabel, “I am your guardian and I 
don't propose to have you killed, even if it were not out of 
the question to have you recognize that person in any way.” 

“I don’t believe he would drive,” mused Hester, not 
regarding her, “I am afraid he is a little yellow—” 

“Hester, I wish you wouldn't be so slangy—” 

“Was I? I didn't mean to be; I only meant that the 
gentleman is a sissy man. I saw him, this morning, with 
Parker and the colt; and they met an auto bubbling along, 
and my gentleman hopped out, he did, and let poor Parker 
wrestle with Gyp until I got to her head. Little coward! 
I wish Cousin Gwen could have seen him!” 

“If only—but there is so little time,” moaned Isabel, 
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“are we to see Gwen after dinner, all of us? Who is that 
coming in?” 

“It’s the western cousin/* cried Hester, “coming before 
Parker went for her—earlier train—just like a westerner; 
always there before expected—because they go so fast! 
Does she look helpful, Cousin Honor? Stalwart and de¬ 
termined ?" 

“Well, hardly/* said Isabel; and the bishop’s wife sighed 
deeply. 

Indeed, it would be hard to picture anything milder and 
less resolute than the tall, thin, weary, shy-looking woman 
who sat on the seat of the express wagon beside the grinning 
driver, clasping a forlorn little yellow dog in her arms. The 
dog's rough coat was painted dismally with his own gore 
and some fresh mud. The woman herself was dressed 
neatly (except from the gifts of mud from the dog) in a 
black-and-white shirtwaist and a black skirt. She wore a 
widow’s bonnet without a veil, and her unshaded features 
were tanned. Her hair was streaked with gray. Her eyes 
were gray and mild. She was rather a comely woman in 
an unremarkable way. She blushed as the figures on the 
piazza rose, and transferred the unfortunate dog to the 
seat and the loose clasp of the driver’s left arm. At the 
same time she slipped some silver into his hand, saying: 
“You'll be sure to look after doggie? Don’t forget the 
Pond's Extract. I'll come and see him, tomorrow, I guess. 
Please hand me the linen shawl-strap and the big brown 
bag and the telescope case and the umbrella. Thank you 
very much. It is a shame to bring so much baggage, but 
I haven't any trunk.'* 

Honor was already at the side of the wagon, under the 
porte-cochere; but her welcome was taken off her lips by 
another voice, while the gray-haired butler ran to receive 
the luggage. “This is Cousin Dorothy, isn’t it?*' said the 
voice. 

The flush deepened on the newcomer's face. The others 
turned—their own words of courtesy hushed by a new con¬ 
straint; they looked with unconscious coldness at the deli¬ 
cate, white-robed figure in the wheeled chair. Gwendolen 
Laurens had a face which had been more than pretty in a 
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faintly-colored way, but for its habitual expression of sullen 
suffering; it was almost beautiful now, transfigured by a 
glow of pleasure. 

“I am so glad you came!” she cried. 

The western woman’s eyes filled with tears as she took 
Gwendolen’s slim-ringed hands in her cotton gloves, and 
kissed her. 

“I didn’t know—I was afraid, coming uninvited—this 
way,” she murmured. 

“Coming any way you are welcome,” said Miss Laurens 
in a full, round voice, quite unlike her usual languid tones, 
“but what about the doggie?”—which at this moment was 
whining and straining to get free, “is it yours?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” said Mrs. Wrenn, “just a little stran¬ 
ger doggie I found under the platform of the depot, where 
it was hiding, most et up by some dogs; and this gentleman 
and I”—indicating the expressman—“coaxed it out. There 
was a man on the platform, a real well-dressed, handsome 
young man who only looked on and laughed, wouldn’t raise 
his hand to help me. But I got him out, and then this gen¬ 
tleman came and put him in his wagon. Some of the folks 
seemed to think he was mad, but he wasn’t—only scared 
’most to death. Look at him wag his tail!” 

“The poor little thing,”—Miss Laurens was fond of 
animals—“Danbury, take him to the stables; we’ll look 
after him.” 

“I’ll see he is cared for,” interposed Hester. Then the 
others came with their greeting, which Miss Laurens viewed 
with a grim little smile. At the first pause, she proposed to 
show Mrs. Wrenn to her room; and so carried her off, wheel¬ 
ing her chair in advance. 

The cousins exchanged glances as the little procession 
disappeared. 

“For or against?” murmured Isabel; and Honor shook 
her head. 

“After all it doesn’t matter,” said Hester, “she’s no 
tower. She won’t help a kidnaping bee!” 

The next hour was a weary one; not the less weary that 
Maurice Buckingham appeared during dinner. He was a 
little late, but took his chair unconcernedly and complained 
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of the soup. Mrs. Wrenn looked at him with mild serious¬ 
ness. He was a handsome young man, slender and grace¬ 
ful, with an admirable complexion, fair as a woman’s, and 
prominent, brilliant dark eyes. He spoke with a marked 
English accent and a faint lisp. 

“Didn’t I see you at the depot?” said Mrs. Wrenn. 

“Did you?” said he indifferently. 

“When I was trying to get the dog out from under the 
platform,” Mrs. Wrenn pursued, in her soft, monotonous 
western burr. 

Buckingham shot an oblique glance at Miss Laurens, 
and shrugged his shoulders—immaculate white duck shoul¬ 
ders; and his eyes went down the pink stripes of his shirt 
bosom. “Ah, I remember,” he said, “I thought your face 
was familiar; I was just coming to your assistance when 
another knight whose clothes were rather better suited to 
muddy dogs, ran in—I wish I had, now!” 

“I am going to take the dog,” said Miss Laurens. 

“You won’t want it, Gwen,” said he, quickly, “it’s a 
beastly little cur.” 

“I wouldn’t call him quite a cur,” said Mrs. Wrenn, 
mildly, “he’s a little yellow colored, but he’s very intelli¬ 
gent.” 

“I shall take him,” said Miss Laurens. She had colored 
at the sound of her Christian name. She saw the glance 
that went from Honor to Grace, and from Grace to Hester 
and Isabel. 

Buckingham bowed politely. “Oh, certainly,” said he, 
“if you wish.” 

Again Miss Laurens winced; the Nebraska woman was 
looking at Buckingham with a melancholy, unabashed in¬ 
terest. “Did you say you would take him?” she asked, 
very seriously. 

“I did not,” sneered Buckingham; “I merely withdrew 
my objections.” 

There was a little silence; the four cousins at the end 
of the table talked about Berkshire among themselves; by 
tacit consent no one of them had addressed any remark to 
Buckingham, who had been equally silent to them. Miss 
Laurens turned the talk into the safe channel of the weather 
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iti Nebraska, and Isabel inquired about the Nebraska clubs. 
“I hope your club is federated,” said the club evangelist. 

Mrs. Wrenn blushed. “I—I—don’t belong to any club/’ 
she murmured, looking unhappy. “I have been so busy 
with the mill and the children; but I hope to have more 
time next year. We have a very fine club in Willow Creek; 
it’s federated, Miss Laurens.” 

“Think of it,” said Gwendolen, “Cousin Dorothy runs 
a mill. It was her husband’s, and he lost his sight; so she 
fell into the way of going with him, and learned the busi¬ 
ness; and since his death she has taken charge of it; and 
taken charge of a family of five little children besides.” 

“Oh, that was at first,” said Mrs. Wrenn, “they are big 
now, and help.” 

She did not seem desirous of enlarging either on her 
business or her family, and asked Buckingham some ques¬ 
tion about music. They could not hear the conversation, 
as Gwendolen engaged Grace on the subject of her own 
children at the same time. They talked with the hostess of 
this singular dinner party, and the Nebraska cousin talked 
with Buckingham. He spoke fluently, with an intense in¬ 
terest in his theme. The Nebraska woman listened, and 
occasionally inclined her head or ventured a question. One 
by one the others dropped out of their own conversation to 
hear without appearing to listen. 

“So, then,” said Buckingham, “I gave it up; there is no 
use quarreling with such people; they are too low and 
envious—altogether beneath a gentleman’s contempt; I told 
him if he didn’t think me important enough for my name 
to come first, he’d better find some one else. But I under¬ 
stood. It was all envy; I got too much applause and too 
many flowers; you know how the girls are, dear little things 
—I never minded, never answered their notes, but some 
fellows are different; and our tenor was sickening he was 
so vain; and so jealous of me. ‘See here, Jack,’ I said, 
‘I’m not to blame; I don’t ask them to send me flowers.’ 
But he was raging; and the manager was a vulgar ass who 
listened to him; and I simply chucked the whole thing. 
They were sorry enough afterwards, but it was too late. 
Oh, the only way is for a singer to have his own theatre; 
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then he can have things harmonious and handsome, and get 
the talent that can properly support him. My dream is to 
have a theatre of my own!” 

Thus he declaimed, enlarging on his former triumphs, 
while Mrs. Wrenn listened with impassive attention; her 
eyes occasionally wandering over the old mahogany side¬ 
board and its gleaming splendor of plate, the embroidered 
linen and the jeweled pomp of glass and china in the quaint 
old cupboards. She asked a few low questions that seemed 
only to stimulate Buckingham’s flow of speech. He began 
rehearsing his experience of the folly of the matinee girls. 
Miss Laurens listened with a perplexed look. It was as 
if she insensibly felt the influence of the unresponsive faces 
about her; she was seeing her lover from her kindred's point 
of view. 

To Honor it was all ghastly; the brutal vanity of the 
man cracking every now and then through a sickly veneer 
of refinement. She wondered could not Gwendolen herself 
perceive it and be undeceived. But Gwendolen's studied 
politeness of manner gave no hint of her feelings. Did 
she suffer, thinking this would be the last time that she 
should welcome her own blood to her roof? Did she blindly 
accept his portrait of himself as an irresistibly attractive 
charmer? Was she proud of him in the insensate weakness 
of women as to the men they love? None of the cousins 
could tell. 

When the dreary dinner ended. Honor stepped to her 
chair. “The bishop is here, waiting, Gwendolen, dear,” 
she began; but Buckingham was at her side. He made her 
a profound and mocking bow. “Pardon,” said he, “but Miss 
Laurens has a previous and important engagement with me; 
she will see you later.” Not waiting her reply, he wheeled 
the chair out of the room; while Danbury glared after him 
and Honor hesitated, distracted from her more vigorous 
purpose by her instinct of delicacy and her perception that 
opposition would only jeopard her cause. She found the 
bishop striding about the room in wrath. He had had but a 
meager dinner at the inn; and he felt deeply Gwendolen's 
turpitude in exposing her people to such discomforts. - 

“I will see whether she will turn us off in this way,” 
said he sternly; and walked out of the library. 
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Hester, alone, seemed undismayed; she turned cheer¬ 
fully to Mrs. Wrenn, saying: “Did Cousin Gwen talk to 
you about Buckingham? Did she drivel over him?” 

“I can’t imagine her—that over anything,” said Mrs. 
Wrenn. “No, ma’am, she was so sweet she made me cry. 
She remembered—and think of it, in her trouble—she re¬ 
membered the names of every one of the children! She 
asked after them. She was so sweet; and she’s so unhappy 
I couldn’t help crying. I felt so ashamed. Did any of 
you ladies notice that my eyes were red?” 

“She is impossible!” moaned Isabel aside to Honor. 
“Not at all,” she added aloud. 

“She was so pathetic; and she is such a noble character. 
She said she’d never really lived; that her mother was so 
disappointed in her she never loved her; her father was good 
to her and Cousin Honor was just like a sister; and she felt 
grateful; all her relations, she said, were kind to her. ‘But 
they pity me,’ she said, ‘they love as they would love any 
helpless thing; and I want to be admired, adored—am I 
not preposterous?’ It wrung my heart to see her; I said of 
course we all wanted to feel that we were doing something 
better than other folks, and that somebody knew it; that’s 
one main reason women got married; and I told her right 
there how pretty she was, and how bright and quick-witted, 
and how I’d valued her letters. At first I feared she was 
offended, for she smiled such a bitter kind of smile. ‘That’s 
the way Maurice talks; but nobody else—’” 

“And I was so sure she was offended if one spoke of her 
looks,” cried Honor sadly, “I was a fool. The poor, hun- 
gry, cynical heart!” 

“I hoped,” said Mrs. Wrenn, “that her beau would prove 
to be a good man; that he was really in love with her, and 
that he had some sense. I was prepared to stand right by 
him if he was—the bishop has come back. I guess he 
didn’t find them.” 

The bishop had not found them, to judge from his mien, 
which was that of a volcano on the eve of eruption. He 
advanced with a solemn hand uplifted. 

“I had a message brought by Danbury; they were locked 
up in a room. The unhappy woman is lost!” 
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“Not married!” shrieked Isabel. 

“Of course not, Isabel; she would lose her property if 
she were. I mean she defies us. She sends word that she 
is so exhausted that she must beg us to excuse her for the 
evening; she will see us /tomorrow directly after break¬ 
fast.” 

“Did you tell her”—Grace, his wife began, but did not 
finish the sentence, as the bishop with some irritation inter¬ 
rupted : “The door was locked; I couldn’t very well give her 
my opinion of her conduct through the keyhole!” 

“She means to be married tomorrow before breakfast, 
I am sure,” said Honor. 

“I don’t know how we can prevent it,” said the bishop. 
“I shall draw up a letter—impinring her to defer her wed¬ 
ding for one year, at least for six months, and promising 
on our part if she will agree and we discover nothing unfit¬ 
ting a gentleman and a man of honor in Mr. Buckingham’s 
past, to withdraw our objection. If he is a decent man 
and loves her he will agree to our conditions; if not, and if 
she will not show decent respect to her parents’ memory 
and wishes by granting that much—” 

“He won’t and she won’t,” said Honor. 

“It is all we can do,” said the bishop. “Will you sign 
the letter? You also, Mrs. Wrenn?” “Yes, sir,” said Mrs. 
Wrenn, “but”—her color rose nervously—“if—if you don’t 
succeed, I ought to say now, that I can’t feel it right to 
abandon Cousin Gwendolen Laurens. She helped me when 
I was in sore straits; and whatever she does I can’t go back 
on her. I know you feel differently—” 

“I shall never speak to her again if she disgraces us 
all by marrying that creature,” said Isabel. 

“Unless I miss my guess, he won’t let her speak to 
us,” said Hester, drily. 

“At least we would best go away, now,” said the bishop, 
“all of us.” He went to the desk and bent over the letter; 
and it was to be observed that he wrote with rather a heavy 
as well as a firm hand. As if instinctively, the others drew 
apart from the stranger cousin who would not abandon 
Gwendolen. They distrusted her vaguely; even Honors who 
was tolerant and just. Hester, however, threw her a smile 
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and a nod to which a wintry gleam on Mrs. Wrenn’s grave 
features was a kind of response. By and by she strolled 
quietly into the salon and Hester followed her, but soon 
reappeared. When the bishop announced the letter finished, 
the Nebraska cousin gave over studying the Sheraton chairs 
and water colors and signed first. They all signed after 
her, Honor saying sadly, “It's eloquent and moderate, and 
it ought to move her; but you will see, I shan't be able to 
get it to her." 

Her prediction was justified; she went with the letter to 
Miss Laurens' room, but could get no further than the smil¬ 
ing French maid and the door. So, rather than leave the 
appeal with an uncertain messenger, she carried it to Dan¬ 
bury, who promised to try to deliver it, but shook his gray 
head. “Things are changed here, Mrs. Kidgely," he sighed, 
“I have to put up with strange doings." Honor’s heart was 
too weak to comfort him. She returned to the indignant 
bishop, who marshaled his womankind and fared forth. 
Mrs. Wrenn did not accompany the band; she faltered in 
excuse her wish to see Miss Laurens once more. Isabel said 
coldly that she must decide for herself; the others said 
“Good evening." Even Hester made no comment; she was 
unwontedly serious. She went off to her chamber as soon 
as the inn was reached. “I’m tired and I'm cross," said she. 

On her part, Honor passed a dismal night, wearily mak¬ 
ing plans and discarding them. Her wits could not get 
beyond a last charge in the morning. Therefore by day¬ 
break she stole over to the Laurens mansion, standing blank 
and silent in the faint, cool light. The dew painted the 
lawn; the purple and green shadows of trees lay on the 
grass. There was no sign of life in the curtained windows; 
but when Honor came into the stable court the surrey was 
ready, the French maid beside Parker in front, and Dan¬ 
bury settling Miss Laurens into her seat. Roger, the coach¬ 
man, looked on frowning. Buckingham, with a carnation 
in his buttonhole, stood at Danbury's elbow. His color 
turned at sight of Honor. He swung himself lightly into 
the seat. Honor caught at Miss Laurens' gown. “I don't 
want to interrupt your drive, Gwendolen," she said, strug¬ 
gling not to seem breathless, although she was spent with 
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her rush to the carriage, “but I must speak to you a mo¬ 
ment; will you let Danbury take you back to the house, or 
shall I speak to you here?” 

Gwendolen Laurens turned pale; she directed a glance 
of entreaty, almost pitiful in its humility, toward Bucking¬ 
ham. 

“Why not?” said he with a shrug, “as well now as any 
time. If you will walk to the house we will come there; 
and Parker can get out.” 

Honor assented. She walked to the house; but, then, 
she was despising herself for a credulous idiot, for the 
surrey and horses went by her like the wind; and Bucking¬ 
ham, as he lifted his hat, sent her an exultant and derisive 
smile. 

It was an hour later; she was still waiting the blow that 
she felt would fall. She knew that Danbury had given the 
letter, and she knew that Gwendolen had read it. 

“I heard him laughing ’bout it,” said Danbury, “ ’tain’t 
no use, Mrs. Ridgely; she believes every word he says. 
She’s been crying all night; she ain’t happy, but he makes 
her think black is white. I know one thing, I won’t stay 
in the house after he’s master, nor none of the others, either. 
He ain’t no gentleman.” 

Honor had carried her anxiety out on the lawn. Miser¬ 
ably she was going over the last months, recalling the 
progress of this infatuation that had conquered her cousin. 
“Give us only a month and we might do something,” she 
thought. “He is wise to hurry; for I can see she begins to 
waver!” 

Suddenly a thud of horses’ hoofs made her look up. She 
beheld, not the grays and the surrey which she expected, but 
a wet bay horse, the whirling red wheels of the runabout, 
a bent, brown whipcord back, a brown hat at an unseemly 
angle and a strained and pallid profile racing past her. 
The vision disappeared into the stable court, where it dis¬ 
solved into another vision of Parker wildly gesticulating 
beside the runabout and a dripping steed. Thus Honor 
found him in full current of agitated narrative, while two 
staring grooms made a pretense of rubbing down and un¬ 
harnessing the horse, and Roger, the coachman, lent a dis¬ 
approving attention. 
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“What's the matter, Parker?" said Honor, “where's the 
surrey? And Miss Laurens?" 

“God knows, ma'am,"—Parker spoke in gulps, clasping 
and unclasping his hands in his excitement; meanwhile the 
grooms stopped unharnessing the steaming horse—“I wish I 
knew, ma'am. I couldn't help it; they were two to one 
and desperate! If that rotten little music man had had a 
grain of pluck he'd a' helped me; but I couldn't do nothing, 
jes' myself; and a pistol at my head, too; Miss Laurens 
said herself, says she, ‘Parker, get home, quick's you can!' 
says she. What could I do?" 

“Parker, what on earth has happened? Can't you tell 
a straight story? How did you get the runabout?" 

Parker smiled a sickly smile; “I was kinder trying to 
break it to you. We was stopped," he said, “off in the 
woods, on a steep hill. We came on two men in the run¬ 
about, our runabout! There they was, spang across the 
road, so we couldn't pass. I says to Madermaselle, ‘How 
like that looks to the bay trotter!' I says, and the words 
wasn't out o' my mouth before one of 'em jumps at my 
hosses' heads and pulls a pistol on us and hollers for us to 
hold up our hands! The other got his pistol out, too. Both 
of 'em had on black masks and the wickedest looking eyes I 
ever seen! ‘I got to hold the hosses,' says I; ‘and I'm going 
to hold the hosses!' ‘If you ain't out by three,' says the 
man, ‘I'll blow your head off. One!' ‘Get out, Parker,' 
says Miss Laurens—she was the coolest hand you ever seen, 
didn't turn a hair—‘get out, you wouldn't be much use to 
hold hosses with your head blown off,' says she, so I got out 
for her; and I told 'em so; I'd never stirred a step for all 
their guns. But they got me out, and one man held his 
pistol on me while the other man made Buckingham get out. 
Lord! but he was a scared cat; he stood by and let 'em take 
Miss Laurens' purse—Madermaselle give it up to save her 
own—and they took the rings off Miss Laurens' fingers—if 
I had ben nigh her I'd have kicked them; but he didn't—he 
jes' trembled and mos' cried, and his hands was a-wobbling 
to beat the world. ‘Now,' says the man, ‘you and the gal 
cut and run; we'll take care of the lady,' says he. And I 
give you my word that feller run off like a deer. Didn't 
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look round once. Left Madermaselle 'way behind; I don't 
know whether she caught up or not, for the two men hopped 
into the surrey; and they turned round like a flash of light¬ 
ning before I was suspecting sech a thing; and they went 
off like mad. I chased them in the runabout, but you know 
where the road forks, I lost 'em there; and I didn't know 
nothing better than to come home to see 'bout getting the 
police." 

“Much you chased ’em!" sneered old Roger, “you in the 
runabout and them in the surrey, and you didn't catch 
them!" 

The one thought in Honor's mind was whether the high¬ 
waymen had prevented the marriage; if they had—to sum¬ 
mon the police would be but a sorry return for a great 
service; besides, there was the publicity to consider; yet, 
first of all, where was Gwendolen? Naturally, her first im¬ 
pulse was to fall upon the unlucky Parker. 

“They robbed Miss Laurens," said she sternly, “and 
kidnaped her; and you two men let them!" 

“They was two to one," pleaded Parker, sullenly, “he 
wasn't no 'count at all, he was so rattled; and she told me 
to git out. She wasn't a bit scared, not a bit; she was 
kinder pale, but she was smiling when he run off. And the 
man wasn't rough with her. He says, ‘Don't be afraid; I 
won't harm you, madam!' ‘I'm not in the least afraid,' says 
she; and she wasn't, neither." 

Roger snorted. “Of course she wasn't afraid; what I 
want to know is, was you so mortal terrified you didn't look 
out on the road for Miss Hester and that Nebraska lady? 
They went out in the runabout, and the robber must 'a' 
taken it from them. It's awful queer, to my mind." 

“Will I go for the p’lice, ma'am?" one of the grooms 
felt moved to say, here. 

“No, you will not," returned Honor, sharply. 

“Say, Mrs. Ridgely," cried the groom, forgetting his 
manners in a wave of excitement, “look! ain't that them? 
It's the surrey." 

“It is them—all of them!" explained old Roger; and he 
cast a suspicious glance at Parker, who stood gasping; 

There was no doubt; it was the surrey which swung 
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through the gateway and bore down on them; and in the 
surrey sat Miss Laurens and Mrs. Wrenn and Hester 
Laurens. Mrs. Wrenn was in her travelling garb, neat and 
unremarkable and mild, as usual; Hester's crisp muslin 
gown and dainty hat had not suffered; she was pretty and 
smiling, and drove into the stable court with her usual spir¬ 
ited finish. Miss Laurens looked still and tired; but she sat 
erect on her seat. 

Hester threw the reins to Parker, saying: “Ah, Parker, 
got here first, did you? Have you sent for the police and 
the fire department and the humane society?" 

“We have sent for no one," said Honor; “we were try¬ 
ing to get our bearings." 

“Just as well," said Hester, “the obliging footpads drove 
along to where they had left us; and then one of them threw 
a package down on the grass; they made us a fine bow and 
departed; and in the package was everything they had 
taken from us—" 

“I’ll bet it was some o’ them college boys that’s camping 
on Lake Wukabuc, jes’ playing tricks!" cried Roger, “beg¬ 
ging your pardon, ma’am." 

“Possibly," said Hester; “we shan’t try to find out; take 
the horses. Where’s Danbury?" 

Danbury carried Miss Laurens into the house; he put 
her into a chair, as she motioned. She turned a white and 
drawn face up to him. “Stop a second," she bade him; then, 
neither looking at him nor at her kinswomen, she added, 
“Mademoiselle will not return, nor Mr. Buckingham. I do 
not wish to hear their names again. If there are any ques¬ 
tions or anything to be done, Mrs. Ridgely will attend to it." 

“Yes, ma’am," said Danbury. He walked out of the 
room. He was properly solemn, but Hester told Grace, 
“His back radiated contentment!" 

“That’s all," said Miss Laurens, “you won’t expect me 
to say I was a fool, will you? And you will keep Grace 
and the bishop and Isabel off the subject, won’t you? And 
get them back from the inn. Dorothy, will you help me? 
I am going to bed. Honor, they’ll tell you I wasn’t afraid. 
I may be a fool, but I’m not a coward. Come up to my 
room in about half an hour." 
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Mrs. Wrenn wheeled her out of the room, while Honor 
stared, and found not a word. Hester sat down and began 
to chuckle. “What on earth does it mean?” gasped Honor, 
“did you get the boys—” 

“Boys”—Hester giggled afresh—“boys; indeed, we put 
up the whole job, ourselves, in Uncle Ira’s clothes; we’ve 
got ’em on, now. It was she, Mrs. Wrenn, who suggested 
it; we made it all up last night. I ran over here; I didn’t 
really go to bed, you know. Boys! Why, Cousin Honor, 
dear, we were the highwaymen!” 




